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alone outraged, by the fact that they continue to devote additional resources to learn ever more of the remaining secrets of nature.
Similarly, social scientists were able to acquire some understanding of humankind and of society by personal observation and by reading about the observations of others. The best among them managed to gain a surprising amount of insight when such limited evidence was combined with vigorous deduction. More recently, the collection of data has made possible greater progress through careful empirical work and the testing of hypotheses. It has been partly a process of learning the right questions to ask. But social scientists have not been as fortunate as natural scientists. The type of information needed by them is not only difficult, expensive, and time-consuming to collect, but there is also a growing public resistance to further collection of data. Such data collection is widely considered an intrusion on the subject's privacy. This is only one reason, as we are all painfully aware, that the social sciences lag far behind the natural sciences in the knowledge explosion.
Information needed for studying the family as an economic unit is mainly derived from surveys. In addition to the obvious need for data that are reliable, there are a number of other requirements:
(1)    While for some purposes samples of special populations are most desirable, for other purposes it is necessary to have data representative of the total population. Furthermore, the sample must be large enough to support the statistical techniques used in modern research. As we shall see, many of the otherwise interesting data sets are less useful because they do not meet these criteria.
(2)    Information on individuals, rather than mere averages for groups, is often necessary. Assume, for example, that we are concerned with labor force participation of married women and that we find women in the labor market are more highly educated and also have husbands with higher earnings. Only appropriate data for individuals would enable us to determine that, holding husbands' earnings constant, more highly educated women are more likely to be in the labor force, while, holding education constant, we would find that those whose husbands have higher earnings are less likely to be in the labor force.
(3)    Data are needed not just for a single point in time but for an extended period. We find, for instance, that at any given time fewer women than men are in the labor force. In the absence of longitudinal data it is not possible to determine whether most women enter the labor force but many drop out for a time, or whether many women work throughout their adult lives but a minority never work outside the home. There are also instances when relationships are found to be quite dif- no longer afford a full-time homemaker and ignore the fact that such families presently do not carry their fair share of the burden of public expenses. A second problem is the difficulty of measuring the value of nonmarket output for each family.ry data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
